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lof Cathray, fill a large space in the public mind. | their bearings, equal to, and altogether as relia- 


|So that we have not yet done with this interesting) ble, as positive. 
|problem, though nearly four centuries have! the question? Why the energies of Great Brit- 
elapsed since it was firsttaken up. If a bona fide| ain, of the most powerful nation that has ever yet 
North-west passage, one that could be available| culminated in its greatness, have been directed to 
at all times, and that would afford a passage to|a passage there. And they have been directed 
merchantmen, could really have been found, it| with an intensity and with an interest that have 
y would have placed England almost as near to! diverted the mind of a great people from other 
7 hr pen ag odor pigs for three months, China as she now is to the Isthmus of Panama.|and perhaps more beneficial enterprises. The 
pid in advance, three and a quarier cents; to Uy Accordingly, we find her, whenever, during the| money which that nation has expended from frst 
advance, six and a-half cents. |last 300 years, she has had a respite from war, |to last in the search of that passage would, with 

| pushing forward her expeditions for the discovery | its interest, nearly suffice now to connect the two 
lof this passage. Indeed, since the last European| oceans by a canal across the isthmus, 


Cui-bono? Does any one ask 
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war, and during the long peace which has follow-| 
led it, her efforts at a North-west passage have} 
| been up to this hour almost incessant. All hon-| 
‘our, tberefore, to Capt. McClure for having settled | 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 


Extracts from the Address delivered by M. F. 
Maory, at the annual meeting of the New \°". ; 
York Geographical and Statistical Society, on| this question. ‘ . 
the evening of the 16th of last month. It is true the waters of the sea had, in their 

|mute way, signified that there was a water com. | 
The geographical problem that for ages has| munication from one side to the other, for we find | 
baffled the world, has been solved during the past the same kind of whale in Baffin’s Bay that is 








officers have at last demonstrated that there is no 
practicable route to the North-west. ‘The atten- 
tion, therefore, of that great nation and people, 
will now, no doubt, be as earnestly directed to 
some practicable route, either by railway or canal, 
across the continent. 

With regard to the subject of a North-west 
passage, and to that part which the Grinnell ex- 
pedition has borne therein, I wish to state that a 


year. ‘Though no ship has as yet actually made} found in Bhering’s Straits, and kuow that the 
the North-West passage, yet navigators coming|Torrid zone is to this animal as a sea of fire 
from the West, and navigators coming from the| through which he cannot pass. The right whale 
East, have met together and shaken hands across|of Behring’s Straits, it was proved, never could) thorities. I am happy to say, that since I arrived 
the ice. Lieut. Cresswell, of Her Majesty’s| double either Cape Horn or the Cape of Good|in New York, last night, a chart has been placed 
Navy, entering the Arctic Ocean through Beh-|Hope. In fact, he could not pass over into the|in my hand, which I have here, and which has 
ring’s Straits in the “ Investigator,” has sailed,|Southern hemisphere at all. Therefore, when| been published by the Admiralty. It is a chart 
and travelled, and sailed, until to him belongs the | the same whale that was found in Behring’s Straits| which bears the date and title that I will read. It 
distinction of having been the first to put a girdle| was seen also in Baffin’s Bay, the conclusion was| is entitled ** Discoveries in the Arctic Sea up to 
round about this great continent of the new world, | almost irresistible that there was a North-west|1853.” ‘There was a chart that was also pub- 
Commander McClure, in Her Majesty’s ship| passage, and the whales knew of it. The cur-| lished on the 14th of October last by the Admi- 
“Jnvestigator,” doubled Cape Horn in the Spring | rents of the sea also had indicated that there was| ralty, that was entitled “A Chart showing the 
of 1850, on a voyage to the Arctic regions, in| water communication from one side to the other.) North-west Passage, discovered by Her Majesty’s 
search of Sir John Franklin and his companions.| And philosophers, consulting the agents which|ship Investigator, and explored by Sir John 
Entering Bebring’s Straits, he parted company | control the winds, and studying the developments| Franklin and officers of Her Majesty’s Navy.” 
with Her Majesty’s ship Herald, Capt. Kellett, off| of nature, had gathered data from those regions,| By that chart the Grinnell expedition was ignored 


member of this society, as the gentlemen may 
| well recollect, conceived that full justice had not 
been done to that expedition by the English au- 


Cape Lisburne, July 31, 1850, and was last seen| tending to prove the same thing. It is true the 
six days alterward on that side, standing to the|question of an open sea in the Polar basin has 
Northward and Eastward with studding sails set. | been left in the category of an unsolved problem. 


There Kellett left him to return to England. The| McClure’s track was for the most part along the| 


next time he was seen was on the 6th of April,|coast, and therefore he could not throw much 
1853, in the Bay of Mercy, by Lieut. Pim, who/| light upon this question. 
was serving under Kellett. ‘Thus Kellett and his| west passage, money, time, and the lives of many 
officers were the last to bid McClure ‘* God speed”’| gallant sailors had been offered up in the effort to 
on the West, and to give him the helping hand of| tind this communication. ‘The problem was too 
welcome on the East. To McClure belongs the| important, the national mind of a self-relying and 


high honour of putting to rest this vexed question|a proud people was too deeply interested, to ad-| 


of a North-west passage. 


sled, he established the fact that the Strait between | senses, and comes within the category of proof 
Baring Island and Prince Albert Land, which he! positive. All honour, therefore, to Commander 
calls Prince of Wales Strait, and in which his ship| McClure and his gallant crew, who have wrung 
was, connected itself by water and ice, with Baf-| from the iceberg and barrier, from privation and 
fin’s Bay, through Melville Sound, Barrow Strait, |danger, this proof. I hope, and I am sure this 
and Lancaster Sound, ‘This is the question that} society will heartily join me in the wish, that, at 
has vexed old England for centuries, The pro-|Our next annual address, your orator will have 
blem of a short cut to Cathray—of a passage to|the pleasure of calling him ** Admiral,” for I con- 
the East, is the most important geographical pro-|sider he has performed a most important work. 
blem that has ever engaged the attention of the| The geographical fact that he has established, 
world. It was this problem that led to the disco-| viz., that there is no practicable way through the 
very of the new world; and alter this continent | North-west to the “ Indies” is, next to the disco- 
was discovered and portioned out to kings, a pas- very of a practicable way, the most important 
sage Westward to the Indies was still the grand | discovery that it was possible to make in those 
problem, At this very moment the subject of a | regions, Call it a negative discovery, if you 
railway to the Pacific, of canals across the Isth-| please; negative results are to him who is in 


mous, and their bearings upon that sel{-same land | search of truth, sometimes in the importance of 


But as for the North-| 


v On the 26th day of| mit, afier such sacrifices, any other evidence as| 
Oct’r, 1850, being on a travelling party with a|conclusive, short of that which appeals to the| 


‘entirely. This chart (the former) [ hold to be a 
|more recent one. I have not had time to give it 
|a very attentive examination ; but it occurs to me 
that there are only two omissions in it, to which 
I would call the attention of the Society; and 
these are, first, the position of the Mount Franklin 
‘of De Haven. Captain Beechey, when he was 
| going up there, says, that when he was going up 
the Wellington Channel, he could not see the 
/Mount Franklin of De Haven; but that having 
| gone round the right shore of Wellington Chan- 
nel, he found the land there was a peninsula. He 
passed to the South-east round it, and came to a 
mountain 1500 feet in height, which he ascended, 
and from which he obtained a very fine view. 
That mountain is in the exact position in which 
De Haven says his mountain is. Placing his 
Mount Franklin in a certain line of bearing, he 
has said it to me again and again, be it far or be 
it near, it is upon this line of bearing. Now, this 
elevation of 1500 feet, which is not named in the 
admiralty chart, is the only mountain in that vi- 
cinity atall, It is in the exact bearing of De 
Haven’s, and is no doubt the hill which he saw. 
|The other omission is the obliteration of De Ha- 
ven’s name of Grinnell’s Land. | have no doubt, 
rom the spirit which has been manifested on the 
jother side of the water—for we know that the 
| English, take them as a whole, are men who love 
right and hate wrong—I say I have no doubt that 








they will do everything right and proper on this 
occasion, in order to do justice to us as well as 
to themselves, I therefore content myself with 
this brief allusion to the subject, hoping it will at 
least attract the attention of the British Geogra- 
phical Society, which, like the great English na- 
tion, I know to be composed of men who love 
right and hate wrong. Any one who desires to 
see a more detailed statement as to this wrong, is 


referred to two pamphlets upon the subject, pub-|[ mean such a sense of Divine truth as enters | 


lished by Col. Force, of Washington. I turn to 
more pleasing subjects; and congratulate the So- 
ciety upon the activity that has been and is now 
displayed by our own Government, and fellow- 
citizeos in the various fields of geographical 
research, Kane, of the navy, is now on a second 
expedition to the Arctic regions, in search of Sir 
John Franklin, and geographical lore, That ex- 


pedition was, I may say, started here in this 
Society, and therefore, 1 need only remind you, 
that our latest intelligence from it was 20th July, 


1853, when it had safely arrived at Upernavik. 
(To be continued.) 
ee 


For “ The Friend.” 


Biographical Sketches for the Young; 


Intending to show the superiority of the Religion of the 
Cross, to all other attainments. 


Dying Advice of D. Forbes, Lord President of | 


Scotland. 


6. J will conclude with that which is the 


most important of all things, and which alone will 
carry everything else along with it; which is, to 
recommend, in the most solemn and serious man- 
ner, the study and practice of religion to all sorts 
of men, as that which is both the light of the 
world, and salt of the earth. 

“ Nothing does so open our faculties, and com- 


pose and divert the whole man, as an inward 


sense of God; of his authority over us; of the 
laws he hath set us; of his eye over us; of his 
hearing our prayers; assisting our endeavours ; 
watching over our concerns; of his being to 
judge, and reward or punish us in another state, 
according to what we do in this, Nothing will 
give a man such a detestation of sin, and such a 
sense of the goodness of God, and of our obliga- 
tion to holiness, as a right understanding and 
firm belief of the Christian religion, Nothing 
can give a man so calm a peace within, and such 
a firm security against all fears and dangers with- 
out, as the belief of a kind, wise Providence, and 
ofa future state. Integrity of heart gives a man 
courage and confidence that cannot be shaken, A 


man is sure, that by diving according to the rules of | 


religion, he becomes the wisest, the best, and the hap- 
piest creature that he is capable of being. Honest 
industry, the employing of time well, a constant 
sobriety, an undefiled purity and chastity, with a 


quiet serenity, are the best preservatives too of| 


life and health: so that take a man as an indivi- 
dual, religion is his guard, his perfection, his 
beauty and his glory. ‘This will make him a 
light in the world, shining brightly, and enlight- 
ening many round about him. 

“ Thus, religion, if truly received and sincerely 
adhered to, would prove the greatest of all bless- 
ings to individuals and to a nation. 
gion, I understand something more than the re- 
ceiving of some doctrincs, though ever so true, or 
the professing of them, and engaging to support 
them with zeal and eagerness. What signily the 
best doctrines, if men do not live suitably to them: 
if they have not a due influence upon their 
thoughts and their lives? Men of bad lives, with 
sound opinions, are sel{-condemned ; and lie un- 
der a highly aggravated guilt. By religion, I do 


But, by reli-| 


THE FRIEND. 


not mean an outward compliance with forms and 


‘customs, in going to a place of worship, &c., | 


| with an external show of devotion, Those cus- 
|tomary performances, how good and useful soever 
when understood and rightly directed, are of little 
value when men rest on them, and think, because 
they do them, they have acquitted themselves of 
| their duty, though they continue proud, covetous, 
| full of deceit, envy, and malice. But by religion 
|into a man, and becomes the spring of a new na- 
ture within him; reforming his thoughts and de- 
signs; purifying his heart; sanctifying and gov- 
erning his whole deportment, his words as well 
as his actions; convincing him that it is not 
enough not to be scandalously vicious, or to be 
innocent in his conversation; but that he must be 
entirely, uniformly, and constantly pure and vir- 
tuous; animated with zeal to become still better 
and better, more eminently good and exemplary. 
This is true religion, which is the perfection of 
human nature, and the joy and delight of every 
one that feels it active and strong within him. 
This is not arrived at all at once; and there will 
be an alloy hanging long even about a good man ; 


| 
} 


his soul, so that it is his chief care to watch over, 
and mortify them, he will be still gaining ground 
upon himself; and as he attains to a degree of 
purity, he will find a flame of life and joy grow- 
ing upin him, I have found this the true, and 
indeed the only joy which runs through a man’s 
heart and life. It is that which 
many years my great support, 


[ rejoice daily in 


joy which I long for; and I am sure there is no- 


happiness,” 


world, its vast knowledge, its riches, its honours, 
its pleasures, and lose his own soul! 





Manufacture of Paper.—Some new improve- 
ments in the manufacture of paper have been 
brought out, or attempted during the past year. 
The consumption of this article in the United 
States at the present time is immense, and is con- 
tinually on the increase, It is already a matter 
of some difficulty to obtain stock in sufficient 
quantities to supply the various mills now in ope- 
ration ; a large proportion of the rags used in this 
country are derived from the rag-producing coun- 
tries of the South of Europe, the home supply not 
being at all commensurate with the consumption 
of paper. Vast quantities of fibrous materials 
imported from the East Indies, such as refuse 
gunny, manilla, jute, coir, &c., are also worked 
into the poorer qualities of paper. There is, 
| however, in all these substances, an inherent dif- 
ficulty which prevents their being made available 
| for the manufacture of white paper ; they all con- 
| tain a natural fixed colour, which, hitherto, it has 
|not been found possible to eradicate, except by 
the use of expensive chemical agents, as chlorate 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Scientific Discovery. 
ee 

Sarcasm.—Sarcasm is a dangerous weapon, 
and should be used only when reason and argu- 
ment would be lost upon an opponent. It is the 
defensive arms of the speaker and writer, and it 
shows malignity and conscious weakness to em- 
ploy it in the aggressive. Blighting and wither- 
ing as may be its influence when cleaving the 
devoted head and piercing the heart of some dis- 
armed victim, it has a twofold effect. It sears the 
heart, blasts the finer feelings, and brutalises the 
mind of him who uses it. Sarcasm is a dagger 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





but as those ill mixtures are the perpetual grief of 


has been for 
it; and feel from it the earnest of that supreme 
thing else which can afford any true and complete | 


What will it profit a man if he gain the whole 


of potash, oxalic acid, and the likee—Annual of 


pointed at both ends, and the more severe its 
thrusts, the deeper does it sink into the heart of 
|him who wields it. 


————— 
For “* The Friend.” 


PATIENCE UNDER OPPOSITION, 


If a true Christian concern prevails for the 
welfare of mankind, there will be a willingness 
evinced to bear patiently much opposition from 
others, even of a trying and provoking charac. 
ter; and a desire for ability to be instrumental in 
their preservation from open and degrading vice ; 
for their restoration to the saving knowledge of 
the one holy faith; or their further advancement 
in the pathway of vital enjoyment, 

When through Infinite mercy we have been 
enabled to lay hold of the pearl of great price, 
and know this inestimable treasure to be prized 
in our estimation far beyond every worldly grati- 
fication or possession, and through our endeavours 
to keep this gem increasingly bright and unob- 
scured from anything which would either hide or 
remove it from the inward eye, all our evil pro. 
pensities are repressed, we are in a situation of 
mind to commiserate the foolish who have ne- 
glected their opportunities of obtaining the only 
acquisition which can make them truly rich and 
happy, classing them with the unfortunate and 
miserable in our estimation, rather than recipients 
forenvy. Instead of enjoying the healing and 
vivifying beams of the Sun of righteousness, those 
who remain and act in the frigid atmosphere of 
the unsubjected will, which is continually agitated 
by the uncontrolled passions that actuate and rule 
the unconverted, are certainly objects of pity, and 
they who through faithfulness are favoured to 
move forward out of the press of these, and in the 
high and holy calling, that their compassionate, 
long-suffering and forgiving Lord has designed 
for them, will ever be found ready to regard their 
erring brethren with a true charity and yearning 
of spirit for their repentance and salvation. This 
charity does not lead to a toleration of evil prac. 
tices: it patiently waits and quietly hopes a deli- 
verance {rom them, and enables us to pass over 
all personal injuries, while a hope continues of 
becoming serviceable to the authors of them in the 
best things, but not in a manner that would com. 
promise the Truth, or shake hands with iniquity: 
though decided in a testimony against improper 
behaviour in the spirit of the Lamb immaculate, 
we should likewise seek to be preserved in His 
holy purity and fear, from giving offence on our 
part. But as He in infinite goodness, loved those 
first who were incapable of loving Him, waiting 
in great kindness and tender mercies upon them, 
though long in a state of rebellion against him, 
while He is seeking admittance as into the door 
of the heart, till His “ head is filled with dew, and 
His locks with the drops of the night,” so we, as 
we partake of His holy and pure nature, shall be 
|enabled, earnestly to seek the welfare and salva- 
tion of those who desire our downfall and destruc- 
lion, being prepared to act in conformity with the 
highest and most ennobling Christian precept and 
example, left by our ever blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, while personally on the earth: “I 
say unto you love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.”— 
(Matt. v. 44, 45.) 

If we come short in these solemn things, how- 
ever devoted we may be in other matters, it is to 
be feared that we shall be lamentably deficient in 


| 
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| 
| 
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me 


what essentially belongs to our justification, for 
we may remember that our reconciliation to Him 
is expressed in these terms, “ Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 

N. York, Third mo., 1854. 





LIVING BEYOND OUR MEANS. 


For the sake of appearances, to keep up a dis- 
play and make a figure in the world, multitudes 
adopt the vicious habit of spending more than 
they earn. Pride and fashion exercise a merci- 
less despotism over their purses, The rich in 
their abundance do not feel the burden; but when 
the same thing is attempted by those in moderate 
and humble circumstances, then “‘ comes the tug 
of war.” In order to ape the attitudes of wealth, 
they exhaust their resources, and even strain their 
credit until it is perfectly threadbare, 

There is much in the habits and customs of 
society, furnishing a strong temptation to this 
course—yet it-is a serious evil, It is not as be- 
tween man and man: it is an extravagance that 
carries in its train a pecuniary injustice. He who 
lives beyond his means must supply the deficien- 
cy from the pockets of his neighbours, very often 
upon the strength of a deceptive credit. His very 
display gives him an appearance of affluence that 
misguides the judgment of others. He knowing- 
ly passes himself off for more than he is worth, 
and what is this but a species of fraud? 

There is of course an end to this habit some- 
where ; the commercial reputation of the indivi- 
dual must finally be swamped by the number of 
his unpaid indebtedness ; yet the whole process is 
one of dishonesty, even before this catastrophe 
reveals it. No Christian ought to be guilty of it. 
He not only disgraces himself thereby, but also 
jeopards the reputation of religion among men, 

lt is moreover a very uncomfortable habit. He 
who lives above his means, generally owes more 
than he can pay; and the farther he goes, the 
worse he makes his condition. He becomes a 
stereotyped borrower ; pays one debt by contract- 
ing another; has a great many debts to pay— 


little, petty, annoying bills scattered in every di-| 


rection, which he does not know how to meet. 
They are constantly haunting him with their 
unpleasant clamours; they sacrifice his reputa- 
tion, and give the community the just impression 
that he is a poor paymaster. All this must be a 
source of great inconvenience and perplexity, far 
too great to find an adequate compensation ia a 
little meaningless parade. It would be far wiser, 
and involve much less friction of the nerves, to 
shine less and enjoy more. 

The temptations of this habit are both numer- 
ous and dangerous. It tempts a man to sacrifice 
his sense of honour, to place a light estimate upon 
his word, to be easy in promising and very slow 
in fulfiling. His moral principles become loose, 
and pass into a state of decay. His wants bribe 
him ; and he is likely, under the plea of necessi- 
ty, to do what, under other circumstances, he 
would not think of doing. Sometimes he is led 
to contract debts, and then move away, leaving 
them unsettled and unpaid. Perhaps he runs his 
credit in one place till he runs it out; and then 
does the same thing in another, till he finally 
runs himself out, 

_He is tempted to acts of meanness, not to say 
dishonesty, such as dodging his creditors, and 
making promises which he does not seriously ex- 
pect to julfil. His virtue is always taxed and 
Strained by his pride on the one hand, and the 
inconveniences of his extravagance on the other; 
and between the two, the path of plain and sim- 


go alone; one form of wrong leads to another; 
j}and hence he whose proud heart requires what 
| his lax conscience permits, is on the highway of 
temptation. What he may be led to do in a cer- 
tain crisis made by his folly, he cannot tell. He 
may be so severely chafed and pinched, as even 
to be guilty of the crime of murder. 

And then again he who consumes all and more 
than all, for the purpose of display, of course has 
not a penny for the offices of charity ; he can give 
nothing to aid the poor, to promote the public 
good, or disseminate the knowledge of the gospel. 
He is always himself too poor for this work ; and 
quite likely soothes his conscience and corrups his 
heart with the plea of his own poverty, He 
would be glad to do something, but he cannot— 
he is so poor. Very true; but let him inquire 
into the reason of his poverty. He lives too fast ; 
he spends too much on himself and family; he 





keeps up more parade than he can support; and 
this is the chief reason why he is unable io con- 
tribute to the interests of charity and benevo- 
lence, 

How much more commendable in the sight of 
earth and heaven is that man who is economical 
and frugal that he may be liberal ; who restrains 
his own passions from excessive indulgence, that 
he may devote at least a portion of his sub- 
stance to the cause of God and the interests of 
philanthropy. His is a rare and valuable virtue, 
and, when it shall be more common in the Church 
of Christ, it will be less difficult to find the means 
for sustaining and enlarging all her institutions of 
love.—Evangelist. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
| Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
THOMAS OLIVE. 
(Continued from page 237.) 

The commissioners appear to have acted as 
governors and as magistrates in West Jersey, 
until Samuel Jennings was appointed deputy go- 
vernor under Edward Billinge. Meetings for 
| Divine worship had been early established at the 
houses of several Friends. ‘That at Burlington 
was held under tents, until John Wollston’s dwell- 
ing-house was finished. One was soon held at 
Thomas Olive’s house on the Rancocas, and con- 
tinued to be held there until after his death. Tho- 
|mas was a man of energy and well adapted to be 
|a pioneer in a new country. In about two years 
he had a mill erected on his plantation, and his 
influence was felt in every department of social| 
life. Asa commissioner, justice of the peace, 
speaker of the assembly, counsellor of the gov- 
ernor, and governor, he was adequate to and effi- 
cient in the offices which the respect and judgment | 
of his friends and neighbours placed upon him, 
| Jt is recorded in token of the honest simplicity | 
of the times, that on one occasion whilst he was} 
| governor, @ person who had taken some grain to| 
|his mill, asked, ** Well, Thomas, when can my | 
corn be ground?” ‘The reply was, ‘“* Why, || 
shall be at the assembly next Third-day, and | 
will bring it behind me.” 

We shall not follow him in his public stations, 
in which he was engaged until near his close, 
except to abridge the character given him by 
Smith, the New Jersey historian. Asa governor 
he behaved with great circumspection and pru- 
dence. As a common magistrate, “he had a} 
ready method of business, often doing it to good | 
effect on the seat of judgment, on the stumps * 
his meadows; he contrived to postpone sudden 











to be justly founded, and then seldom failed of 
accommodating matters without much expense to 
the parties.” 

He was concerned for the everlasting good of 
others. Not only to the members of his own So- 
ciety did he feel constrained to preach the gospel 
of Jesus Christ,—but to the Indians also he de- 
clared of the free grace and boundless mercy of 
Him who was given to be God’s salvation to the 
ends of the earth, 

He was much employed in meetings for disci- 
pline, on important services. One of the last of 
such appointments, was by the General Meeting 
of public Friends, in the Fourth month, 1692, to 
labour with George Keith. He bore his testimo- 
ny against that contentious opposer of Truth, 
signing both the testimony against him on the 7th 
of Seventh month that year, and the epistle to 
London Yearly Meeting, of the same date, rela- 
live thereto. His day’s work, however, was 
nearly done,—and in less than two months he 
was gathered in peace to his everlasting rest. 
Smith says, “by his preaching and writing, as 
well as other public and private conduct, [he] had 
gained general love and esteem, which he merited 
to the last.” He was buried Ninth month 4th, 
1692, 


MILLICENT HODGKINS, 


Of this Friend I have found but little informa- 
tion, She was a member of Worcester Monthly 
Mecting, Old England, a sound minister, and had 
suffered for her faithfulness in attending meetings 
there. 

She left Worcester, First month Ist, 1683, 
and reached Philadelphia, Seventh month 28th, 
of the same year. She was soon introduced into 
service in religious meetings, and was much used 
by her Friends, nearly to the conclusion of her 
life. The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, in a 
short notice of her, says, ‘She departed this life 
the 8th of the Second month, 1692 ;—being in 
unity, and well esteemed amongst us to the end 
of her pilgrimage; and what she said in testimony 
was well received.” 


WILLIAM YARDLEY, 


William Yardley was born at Ransclough, near 
Leek, in Staffordshire, in 1632. His parents 
were honest, respectable people, who gave him a 
suitable education, and brought him up as a far- 
mer. The operation of the Holy Spirit within 
him whilst yet a youth, stained the beauty and 
the glory of earthly things in his view, and he 
was concerned diligently to seek for a saving 
knowledge of the ‘I'ruth as it is in Jesus. He 
felt that the things appertaining to eternal life and 
salvation, were of far greater moment, and far 
worthier of the soul’s earnest pursuit, than the 
fading, fluctuating vanities, and perishing plea- 
sures of this world. He became a seeker after 
Truth,—an inquirer after a heart-cleansing, soul- 
saving religion, ‘The people in the neighbour- 
hood where he lived, whose profession was the 
highest, called themselves the “ Family of Love.” 
By some these were known as Seekers. They 
had not seen beyond all the outward, typical rites, 
in use amongst the generality of Christian pro- 
fessors ; but they had come so far as to meet to- 
gether to wait in silence on the Lord for a quali- 
fication to speak to edification. From this class 
of professors, many valuable members of the 
early Society of Friends were gathered,—but 
many others of them, for want of abiding in hum- 
ble watchfulness before God, let the imagination 
gain the ascendency, and ran out into Ranterisms, 
But when William Yardley joined them, they 


ple honesty is made very difficult. Sins seldom|complaints, till cool deliberation had shown them| seemed the most spiritual of the many sects in 
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; ; | : ; 
England, and had not as yet allowed the ranting | effected,—and the rabble having been encouraged | Whose humourous vein, strong sense, and simple style, 
spirit to get into much dominion among them. to commence personal abuse on the unresisting | May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile: 


About the year 1654, “it pleased the Lord to| worshippers, continued it after they had them in| \Vitty and well employed, and like thy Lord, 


Fe eee - : ate " | Speaking in parables his slightest word: 
send two of his faithful ministers, called in scorn|the street. William Yardley was taken and) : . . 


’ “ ? _ I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Quakers, out of the north of England,” probably | placed in the stocks, and exposed to the derision | Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame: 


John Camm and John Audland, on their way to|of the people. Being released, he was three days | Yet e’en in transitory life’s last day, 
Bristol, who held meetings in Staffordshire, at|after at a meeting at Eyam, in the High Peak, weg Freee ge all a, ee with we a 
which William Yardley, and some others of the|the same county. During the meeting, whilst a) (one en a eee gee ae God” 





, ; 2 = | And guides the Progress of the soul to God. 
Seekers were convinced. Thomas Janney says|woman Friend named Elizabeth Deane, was en- . 

yen: . r : e rr 
that William “received the Truth with a ready | gaged at prayer, a constable came in accompa- Sesente: , 
mind, and with gladness of heart, and thought | nied by soldiers, and dragged her out of the house, THE CHAMBER OF SICKNESS. | 
nothing too dear to part with for it. Yea, it was|tearing her clothes in a shameful manner. Re- | 


, ; . ; , Chamber of sickness! much to thee I owe, 
precious to him as the pearl of great price, he|turning into the house, they proceeded to draw Though dark thou be; 


having been seeking it more than the glory of this| out the rest, some by the hair of their heads, and| The lessons it imports me most to know 
world even in his youth.” ‘ Having received it,|some by their feet, but all with violence and in- onmeis ‘niiidiee ee tas 
: nae : : s ary Ss 
in the love of it, it wrought effectually, not only jsult. Being then taken before a magistrate, they! 1 trust to train pa to a happier ane 
in opening his understanding, but also in its vari-|were required to give security for their good 
ous operations to wound, and to heal, to purge | behaviour, which ‘ good behaviour’ was construed| Chamber of sickness! suffering and alone, 
out the old leaven, and to leaven anew into its|to mean, that they would not assemble for the My friends withdrawn, 
a . . = : The blessed beams of heavenly truth have shone 

holy nature and quality. worship of their heavenly Father as they did be- On me fociern | 

Being now brought to see the emptiness and | lieve was their conscientious duty. Such kind of} With such a hallowed vividness and power 
formality of the religious professions made by the|‘* good behaviour,” as would lead to obey men| As ne’er was granted to a brighter hour. 
nominal Christians around him, and being brought | rather than God, they did not feel bound to, and Chanher 60 Gees hhh te des 
himself to be a living witness of the power and |of course would give no security to observe, The A voice is heard; 
life of Truth, he was called and constrained to| magistrate therefore, drew out a mittimus commit- 


r Which though it falls like dew on flowers, so soft, 
lift up his voice for the Truth, and to bear testi-|ting the whole meeting, thirty-one men and ten Yet speaks each word 


mony against the error. For his faithfulness} women, to Derby gaol. They were too far from ae aching — wacom —— 

herein he was brought into suffering. In the year|Derby to be sent there on the day of committal, Gor Se ey ee ee 
1655, Richard Dale, a Friend of Staffordshire, |so were all confined that night in a barn, The| Chamber of sickness! In that bright abode 
about seventy years of age, “ being under a press- | following day they were conveyed to Crich, Where there is no more pain, 
ing concern of mind to publish to the people the| where they were confined the next night in one| f through the yr ipa — — 
excellency and spirituality of the true gospel wor-|room,—many of them lying on the bare, hard| pis theme shall tune - golden harp’s soft lays 
ship, went into the steeple-house at Leek, where |floor. The next day they reached Derby prison.| hat in thy shelter passed so many days. a 
beginning to speak to the assembly, he was laid|On the 19th of the following month, three of the 


eS — ee 








aonediapeme 
violent hands on, dragged out and carried before | prisoners, Ralph Sharpley, William Yardley, and 7g Che bebe Cel eectete 

a justice, who committed him to prison, where he} Elizabeth Deane, all three ministers of the gospel, "Tis the meek his light ‘aaa 

was detained about three weeks.” Soon after| were brought before a bench of justices, who sent ’Tis the mourner sings his song, 

this Friend was discharged, William Yardley be-|Klizabeth with a pass to her home at Worcester, ‘Tis the weak he renders strong, 

ing brought under a similar concern, went to the}and committed the two men to the House of Cor- Tis the simple who are taught 

same steeple-house to bear testimony for the|rection. ‘The rest of the prisoners were on the cocnt ie en ee 

Truth. Being arrested, he was sent to prison,|22d set at liberty, having been confined a month These his glorious re speak.” 

where he was confined for nineteen weeks, during |lacking one day. Ralph Sharpley and William 

seventeen of which he was obliged to sleep and| Yardley were inhumanly used by the keeper of pees Gemaitel 
rest on the bare floor, the keeper with cruel malig-|the prison, who confined them in a close hole, too| soe) eee a 
nity not even allowing straw to be brought in for| low to allow them to stand upright in, and which Lapse from the Substance of Religion into Lifeless 


him to lie on. Whilst thus imprisoned, and it ap-|they were not permitted on any account to mn’ Forms, 
pears that other Friends were then confined there,|Their books and letters were taken from them) There is reason to apprehend that many of the 
Miles Bateman, a man of good repute, induced by |and never restored ; and when sometimes in thei | professed believers in the Christian dispensation, 
“the fervency of affection which then united” the| place of strait confinement, their voices were| while they would contend earnestly for what are 
members of the new Society, left his own home, | raised in prayer to the Lord, the helper of his|termed fundamental doctrines, pay very little re- 
and travelled about one hundred miles to visit the | people, the keeper would strike them brutally in| gard to those which relate to the practical subjec- 
Friends in Stafford prison. By order of the|the face, and endeavour to stop their mouths.|tion of the carnal will, and the entire renovation 
mayor of that place, he was for this proof of love | During the time of their confinement, their Friends | of the heart and affections, It is easier to assent 


to the brethren, detained in prison, twice whipped, | were neither permitted to visit nor relieve them. | to the truths of the gospel, than to submit to the 
and otherwise barbarously used, although in the (To be continued.) inward work of sanctification, to part with those 
words of Besse, ‘‘he had not transgressed any —_—— evil habits and delights which the witness for God 
law either of God or man.” During his impris-| °‘* The communion of saints, which we profess|condemns, and to bear the mortification of con- 
onment Miles Wenington visited him, and being |to believe, like the communion of the members o!| fessing Christ before the world, in acts of obedi- 
impressed with the injustice done his friend, and|the body, is derived from a communication of life| ence which he distinctly requires at the hands of 
the lawless and arbitrary character of his con-|and spirit from the same common Head, by which | his children. Reformation from a system of reli- 
finement, and of the whippings and other abuse| they have reciprocal fellowship and fellow feeling] gion consisting chiefly in the observance of a 
to which he had been subjected, he felt drawn to| among themselves, and the believers, the salt ofjround of ceremonies, arising from a_ heartfelt 
call on the mayor “to expostulate with him in| the earth, who are scattered up and down, far and | longing after the inward life and power, has been 
Christian meekness.” ‘The magistrate incensed | wide, are one in Him. For His sake they love|the origin of some of the different denominations 
at being reminded of his lawless acts, sent the| all who love Him, and the virtue of the heavenly | of Christians, While their founders sought after 
expostulator to prison, and caused him to be cru-| magnet, that draws them all to Himself, connects | the bread of life in themselves, and were kept in 
elly whipped. them at the same with each other. ‘Their aims,|simplicity and true devotedness to their blessed 

William Yardley in his travels in the ministry, | their hopes, and their spiritual sustenance, are the| Lord, they grew in the substance of religion, and 
met with his share of suffering. In 1660, he was|same, Local distance neither discourages their | similar hungering souls were drawn to them, But 
with others imprisoned at Shrewsbury, for his| mutual prayers nor prevents their efficacy.” when this humility and travail of spirit, to know 


testimony for the Truth in Shropshire. On the —— his will and to obtain strength from Him to do it, 
20th of the Fourth month, 1661, being at a reli- oo ; bs ___ Selected. | had subsided, they looked for a substitute, in high 
gious meeting at Dronfield, in Derbyshire, a ma- COWPER ON PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


professions of faith in the sufferings and death of 





gistrate of the town came with a rude company and | 0 thou whom, borne on fancy’s eager wing Christ, and called themselves believers, and then 
ordered the Friends assembled to depart. This —_ a ee ee went back to the frequent and exact performance 
they were not hasty to do,—on observing which, thats fase her offen nantes Repang ata: of a ceremonial worship, and to “the weak and 
he ordered his attendants to pull them out of the| ingenious dreamer, in whose well-teld tale beggarly elements,” in which their forefathers 





house. This with great violence was quickly | Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; found no virtue, or life to the soul. 
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This is the great cause of the decline in the 
visible church among all denominations, In their 
creaturely activity in works of outside devotion, 
their various institutions of benevolence, their 
splendid places of worship, their letter-learned 


living branches are grafted and abide. Wherever 
any rely on the activity of man, and a profession 


regeneration, they will not be true practical be- 
lievers in the necessity of spiritual baptism, and 
preachers hired at great salaries, and their wealth, | of becoming victorious over sin in all its presen- 
they seem to themselves that they are “ rich and/| tations. The attainment of Christian perfection, 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing.” | that purity of heart without which none can see 
At the same time it is evident that the spirit of the| God, will not be regarded as possible by these 
world, its vain and foolish fashions, its intoxica-| nominal believers in the doctrines of Christianity ; 
ting amusements, its pride and overbearing man- | but we arecom/orted in the belief that there isalarge 
ners, are pressing down “ as a cart with sheaves,” | body of living witnesses to the inward knowledge 
the life and Spirit of the lowly Redeemer in their| of the blessed Truth as it is in Jesus, preserved 
hearts, and thus the empty form with many is| among us throug! Divine mercy, faith{ul to their 


| 78 . . . . 
taking place of the power of godliness, and Christ | Christian principles and testimonies, sa 
One of the experimental believers, writing on 


is shut out of his rightful possession, So that ; ime! ing 
the doctrine of perfection, says: ‘ Man finding 


the great strife among many of the sects is, who} th ; : ! 
himself wounded, and not applying himself in- 


shall build the most gorgeous and spacious y imse 
churches as they term them, and provide the most wardly to that which can heal, labours in his own 
will after a conformity to the law as it is without 


eloquent speakers at the highest rates, and the| ¥ , 
him, which he can never obtain, but finds the 


finest music, that they may attract the greatest 7 
number of hearers to their assemblies. Riches| ore he wrestles, the more he falls short. ‘This 
is the Jew still in effect, with his carnal command- 


and grandeur are to be the means of spreading | , 
Christ’s kingdom, according to the present prac-| Ment, with the law without, in the first covenant 
state, which ‘ make not the comers thereunto per- 


tice and example of many professing Christians. | § mM r . 
The greater their wealth, the more show and | fect, as pertaining to the conscience,’ though they 
may have here a notion of Christianity, and an 


magnificence, the more honour to be a member of RCrS : : 

such a congregation. Such may profess to believe external faith’ in Christ. _ This hath made them 

the history and the doctrines of the New Testa-| Strain and wrest the Scriptures for an imputa- 
tive righteousness, wholly without them, to cover 


ment, but their spirit and conduct show they scorn | "ve Fr us 10 COV 
the self-denying life of the meek and lowly Son| their impurities: and this hath made them imagine 


of God, who not only came to suffer for our sins,/@2 acceptance with God possible, though they 
but to set us an example that we should follow his|S¥ppose it impossible ever to obey Christ’s com- 
steps. mands, 

Friends maintain their testimony against showy|_ “‘ But alas, O deceived souls! that will not avail 
places of worship, hiring men to preach printed| in the day wherein God will judge every man ac- 
or written sermons for them, and turning to the|Cording to his work, whether good or bad. It 
weak and beggarly elements, but many are) will not save thee to say it was necessary for thee 
caught with the love of wealth, some under a|‘o sin daily in thought, word and deed. Such as 
plain garb and comparatively plain houses, others) do so have certainly obeyed unrighteousness ; and 
under Babylonish garments, and lofty dwellings| What is provided for such, but tribulation and an- 
with rich and costly furniture. Those who be-| guish, indignation and wrath ; even as glory, hon- 





come tired of the “ plain way of living and preach. |Our and peace, immortality and eternal lile, to| 


ing,” or of silent meetings, and the practical | such as have done good, and patiently continued 
application of the cross of Christ, will be exposed | in well doing. So then, if thou desirest to know 
to the temptation to set the busy spirit of restless | ‘his perfection and freedom from sin possible to 
man at work in order to satisfy the cravings | thee, turn thy mind to the light and spiritual law 


of itching ears. By various means, either spe. | of Christ in the heart, and suffer the reproof 


cious acts ostensibly to relieve the oppressed, and|‘hereol. Bear the judgment and indignation of 
the sufferings of humanity in its various forms,| 04 upon the unrighteous part in thee, as therein 
improving the systems of school education, and|t is revealed, which Christ hath made tolerable 
exalting the benefits of mental culture in litera-|f0r thee, and so suffer judgment in thee to be 
ture, science, and the fine arts, people may be| brought forth into victgry ; and thus come to par- 
drawn away, for want of watchfulness, from the| ‘ake of the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, and 
one thing needful, the life that is hid with Christ| be made conformable to his death, that thou may- 
in God, and’ spiritual insensibility will overspread | ©S¢ feel thyself crucified with him to the world by 
the mind. | the power of his cross in thee; so that that lile 

Where the life and soul-satisfying substance of| that sometimes was alive in thee to this world, 
true religion which Friends lived in at their rise,|#"4 the love and lusts thereof, may die, and a 
declines and recedes, many will be likely to|#eW lile be raised, by which thou mayest live 
fall away to other professions, and adopt symbo-| henceforward to God, and not to or for thysell; 
lical sysiems, and the formal Quaker may strive| 404 with the apostle thou mayest say, lt is no 
to cover himself with a belief in the imputed|™ore \, *dut Christ liveth in me,” Then thou 
righteousness of Christ, hoping that in the end he| wilt be a Christian indeed, and not in name only 
may be saved without having passed under the|#S too many are; then thou wilt kuow what it is 
flaming sword, that keeps the way of the tree |! have ‘ put off the old man with his deeds,’ who 
of life, and destroys everything in man who|sins daily in thought, word and deed, and to have 
submits to its operation, that separates him) Put on the new man, that is renewed in holiness, 
from his Creator, It is the want of the Spirit| alter the image of Him that hath created him ; and 
of Christ ruling and abiding in many, that|thou wilt witness thyself to be God’s workman- 
is causing the diminution of members in places ;|Ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
and no human contrivance, either lowering | "4 So not to sin always. And to this new man, 
the standard by altering rules of discipline, ‘Christ's yoke is easy, and his burden light,’ 
or encouraging creaturely activity in preaching, ‘hough it be heavy to the old Adam; yea, the 
teaching, or frequent vocal praying, will provide | Commandments of God are not unto this mau 
aremedy. The more this is encouraged, the| grievous ; but it is his meat and drink to be found 
greater will be the lapse from the light and life, | ulfilling the will of God.” 


from Christ who is the true Vine, in which all the —— 


. 


of the truths of the gospel, without the work of 


All one Family of Love, 


“« All Friends, mind that which is pure in you to 
guide you to God, out of Babylon, out of confusion ; 
there all the world is, There is the seat of the 
beast, the false prophets and deceivers, as well 
within as without. One voice of deceit knows 
not another, nor any of them, the voice of the 
living God. But, dear Friends, mind the light of 
God in your consciences, which will show you 
all deceit. Dwelling in it, guides out of the many 
things into one Spirit, which cannot lie nor de- 
ceive. They that are guided by it are one, who 
have been made to drink into one Spirit; and the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets. 
God is not the author of confusion, but of peace. 
All jarrings, all schisms, all rents are out of the 
Spirit. For God hath tempered the body toge- 
ther, that there should be no schism in the body, 
but all worship Him with one consent. As the 
power and life of Truth is made manifest, watch 
in the discerning one over another. 

‘Beware of discouraging any in the work of 
God. The labourers are few that are faithful to 
God. Tuke heed of hurting the gift which God 
hath given to profit withal, whereby ye have re- 
ceived life through death, and a measure of peace 
by the destruction of evil. Pray that peace may 
be multiplied, and the ministration of li/e, to the 
raising of the dead; that the seed of the woman 
may bruise the serpent’s head, discover al! deceit, 
and rend all vails and coverings, that the pure 
may come to life, which deceit hath trampled 
upon, 

* All take heed to your spirits; that which is 
hasty discerns not the good Seed. Take heed of 
being corrupted by flatteries. They that know 
their God shall be strong. But take heed of la- 
bouring to turn the just aside for a thing of nought; 
but know the precious from the vile, the clean 
from the unclean. These shall be as my mouth, 
saith the Lord; for his work is great and his gifts 
divers. ‘Therefore all mind your gift ; mind your 
|measure; mind your calling and your work. 
Some speak to the conscience; some plough and 
break the clods; some weed out and some sow; 
some wait, that fowls devour not the seed. But 
all wait for the gathering of the simple-hearted 
ones; for they that turn many torighteousness, shall 
shine forever. 

“ Mind the light, that all may be refreshed one 
in another, and all inone. And the God of power 
and love keep all Friends in power, in love, that 
there be no surmisings, but pure refreshings in 
the unlimited love of God, which makes one an- 
other known in the conscience, to read one an- 
other’s hearts. Being comprehended into this 
love, it is inseparable, and all are here one. And 
keep in the oneness, and note them that cause 
dissension, contrary to the gospel that ye have 
| received ; that one pure faith may be held in all, 
|to guide and preserve all in the unity of the 
| Spirit and bond of peace; a// one family of love, 
children of one Futher, and of the household of 
| God.” GeorcE Fox, 








Glass Columns.—The Prussians have put glass 
to a novel use. A column, consisting entirely of 
glass, placed on a pedestal of Carrara marble, and 
surmounted by a statue of Peace six feet high, by 
ithe celebrated sculptor Rauch, has been erected 
in the garden of the palace at Potsdam. The shaft 
is ornamented with spiral lines of blue and white. 


(np 


“ Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be 
comforted. Many who have wept upon the moun- 
tains of Zion, have sung aloud in the valley of the 
shadow of death,” 
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Remarkable Longevity —The Petersburg Ex-| refreshing fogs, which disappear soon after mid- | wisdom, which are held out of the life, can never 


press chronicles the death of Hannah, a negro 
woman, owned by a lady in that city, at the 
advanced age of 128. She died of no particular 
disease, but sank under the exhaustion incident 
to extreme old age. She was born in Powhatan 
county. 


—_— 
From the Edinburgh Review. 


Wonderful Works of the Creator. 

The mariner who first crossed the Central At- 
lantic in search of a new world was astonished, 
when, on the 19th September, 1492, he found 
himself in the midst of that great bank of sea- 
weed—the sea-weed meadow of Oviedo—the Sa- 
ragossa sea, which, with a varying breadth of 
one hundred to three hundred miles, stretches 
over twenty-five degrees of latitude, covering 
200,000 square miles in surface, like a huge float- 
ing garden, in which countless myriads of minute 
animals find food and shelter. Now, it is the 
eddy of numerous sea rivers which collect in one 
spot, and the cold water of the Northern Atlantic 
mixing with the warm streams of the southern 
and western currents, which produce the temper- 
ature most fitted to promote this amazing develop- 
ment of vegetable and animal life, What be- 
comes of the dead remains of this vast marine 
growth? Do they decompose as fast as they are 
produced? Or do they accumulate into deposits 
of peculiar coal, destined to reward the researches 
of future geologists and engineers when the At- 
lantic of our day has become the habitable land 
of an after-time? 

In the chart of the Pacific Ocean we are pre- 
sented with another remarkable instance of the 
influence of sea rivers on vegetation. From the 
shores of South Victoria, on the Antarctic conti- 
nent, a stream of cold water, sixty degrees in 
width, (the reader will recollect that in high lati- 
tudes the degrees of longitude are very narrow,) 
drifts slowly along in a north-east and easterly 
direction across the Southern Pacific until it im- 
pinges upon the South American coast to the 
south of Valparaiso, There it divides into two 
arms, one of which stretches south and east, dou- 
bles Cape Horn, and penetrates into the South- 
westerg Atlantic; the other flows north-east, and 
then north-west along the coast of Chili and Peru, 
carrying colder waters into the warm sea, and 
producing a colder air along the low plains which 
stretch from the shores of the Pacific to the base 
of the Andes, This current, discovered by Hum- 
boldt and called after his name, lowers the tem- 
perature of the air about twelve degrees, while 


day, and are followed by heavy dews, which are 


mists and evening dews thus supply the place ol 
the absent rains, and the verdure which covers 
the plains is the offspring of a sea-river. What 
a charming myth would the ancient poets have 
made out of this striking condensation ! 


—_—_—_— 


John Woolman says of William Hunt, he heard 
him say “in public testimony, that his concern 


Christ so fully, that he might not spend one min- 
ute in pleasing himself; which words, joined with 
|his example, was a means of stirring up the pure 
mind in me.” Were this concern conscientiously 
|kept to, some in the present day, would be likely 
to spend much less time away from their homes 
and meetings. 


For **The Friend.” 


The following remarks of Sarah Robert Grubb, 
have often arrested my attention, and increasing- 
ily so of latter times, so that, if thought suitable, I 
|hope the revival of them may prove a watchword 
|to some of us; not only now at our approaching 
annual gathering, but attend us in our steppings 
along from day to day; that we may be what we 
are, unto the Lord, to his glory and honour who 
hath called us thereunto, ‘ Cease ye from man 
whose breath is in his nostrils; for wherein is he 
to be accounted of?” ‘The work, the willings and 
the runnings of the creature can avail nothing ; 
that alone will gather to Him which comes forth 
from him, 

My spirit hath been afresh comforted in the 
remembrance of God’s care over his vineyard, 
Isaiah xxvii. 3: “1 the Lord do keep it, I will 
water it every moment: lest any hurt it, I will 
keep it night and day.” This I believe He will do 
for us, for his living, wrestling seed; and nothing 
shall hurt or destroy that life which is hid in 
Him. 


Chester county, Fourth mo., 1854. 


“* My mind on drawing near to Cardiff, (whither 
we went to attend the Welch Yearly Meeting 
there,) was awfully affected, in a renewed sense 
of the important station of a gospel minister, 
which, the more my understanding is opened, the 
more | perceive it to call for a watchiul care to 
keep in the station, and to preserve it unblamable, 
by endeavouring to dwelklow enough with the 
gift, so as rightly to distinguish between a silent 


precipitated during the night.” The morning 


| 


|ness, | mourn in spirit; and am thankful when, 


|availingly invite the wrestling soul that is panting 
jafter the pure milk of the divine word, to the 
Fountain of spiritual consolation, or refresh the 
'Christian pilgrim in his journey heavenward, O 
\the purity of that life which is hid with Christ in 
God! It cannot be supported but by the flesh 
and blood, the virtue or divine nature of the Son; 
nor can it unite with that which is not congenial 
|to itself, There is a ministry which, like the 
whirlwind, the earthquake, and the fire, makes 


was (in that visit) to be devoted to the service of |2Pparent effect upon nature, shakes it, throws it 


jinto confusion and kindles it with untempered 
zeal; but proves very deficient in settling it upon 
\the sure foundation; or introducing it into that 
|rest which is prepared for the people of God, who 
|cease from all their own works; or teaching it to 
distinguish between the voice of the Shepherd, 
and the voice of the stranger. Hence, many, 
otherwise well disposed minds, have got bewil- 
dered, their attention diverted from the one great 
Object, and fixed upon sacrifices of their own; 
which in time, are so depended upon for righte- 
ousness, that the hunger which was once begotten 
decreases, and the state of the church of Laodicea 
becomes theirs, growing rich and full, increasing 
with goods and in need of nothing ; when alas! 
though specious their appearance, their situation 
is most wretched, and, in the light of Truth, they 
are discovered to stand in need of everything. 
Under these considerations, my mind is often in- 
structed in the necessity of confiding only in the 
|Spring of life itself; and approving nothing as 
|religious, but what comes from it, or is under its 
preparing, sanctifying power: and for this end, it 
is necessary to be very watchful over the acti- 
|vity of self, that the spirits may be tried, and my 
faith proved, whether it is grounded and estab- 
lished upon the right foundation, or is of that sort 
that wavers and floats upon any imaginary pre- 
sentation, whereby I may be rendered of those 
who are not to expect anything at the hand of 
God. James i. 6,7. There are so many ways 
for the mind, when it is off its guard, to be ensnar- 
ed either into sensible darkness, or a righteous- 
ness of its own, which is worst of all, that, when 
clothed with a sense of my infirmity and weak- 


in a grain of unadulterated faith, I can say, ‘If 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean,’ and breathe 
lor the blessing of preservation.” 
—_-__ 
“The natural man loveth eloquence, and many 
love to hear eloquent orations ; and if there is not 
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-_ an 


_ 


union with the Seed in meetings, (wherein weja careful attention to the gift, mgn who have 
sometimes sympathize with the concerns of others,) | once laboured in the pure gospel ane, grow- 
and our own public service for the cause. And|ing weary of suffering, and ashamed of appearing 
lam thankful in feeling my spirit humbly con-|weak, may kindle a fire, compass themselves 


that of the water itself is sometimes as much as | 
twenty-four degrees colder than that of the still 
waters of the ocean through which it runs. ‘The 
cold air seriously affects vegetation along the 


whole of the coast; at the same time that the 
cold stream raises fogs and mists, which not only 
conceal the shores and perplex the navigator, but 
extend inland also, and materially modily the 
climate, 

The beautiful and beneficent character of mo- 
difying influence becomes not only apparent, but 
most impressive, when we consider, as the rain- 


map of the world shows us, that on the coast of 


Peru no rain ever falls; and that, like the desert 
of Sahara, it ought therefore to be condemned to 
perpetual barrenness. But in consequence of the 
cold stream thus running along its borders, * the 
atmosphere loses its transparency, and the sun is 
obscured for months together. The vapours at 
Lima are ofien so thick that the sun through them 


to the naked eye assumes the appearance of 


the moon’s disc. They commence in the morn- 


the commemoration of infinite kindness in times 
past ; and I| secretly supplicated that the approach- 
ing solemnity might be graciously owned with the 
virtue of Divine life, immediately imparted from 
the great Minister of ministers ; whereby | felt, in 


of exercise, which proved to be altogether in 
silence. But this was not the case with some 
others ; with a few of whom a sense of near unity 
attended my spirit, and in the exercise of their 
gilts; never that [ remember, being so sensible 
of the purity of that life which, and which only, 
quickens services in the church, and qualifies the 
centred mind to judge righteously concerning 
public offerings in meetings, Whatever has a 
tendency to close up the spring of that life, by 
casting rubbish thereinto, instead of industriously 
removing it, such as the shallow, superficial judg- 





} 


a good degree strengthened for my own measure | 


Christ who is under suffering, but of that fire 
which they, going from the gift, have kindled, 
And that in hearers, which is gone from the meek 
suffering state, into the worldly wisdom, may be 
warmed with this fire, and speak highly of these 
labours. ‘That which is of God gathers to God; 
and that which is of the world, is owned by the 
world.” 





Great Rivers.—A correspondent of the Wash- 
ington Union givesa table, in which he compares 
the size of the valley of the Amazon, with that of 
other large rivers. ‘The valley of the Amazon, 


‘including that of the Oronoco, which is connected 
| with it by a navigable stream, the Chassiquiare, 


contains 2,048,430 square miles; Valley of the 





| Mississippi, 982,000; the Yang-tse Kiang, the 


great river of China, 547,000 ; the Nile, 520,000 ; 


ing, and extend over the plains in the form of|ment of the natural mind, its old experiences and|the Danube, 234,000, 


|trited, under a sense of my own weakness, and | about with sparks, and walk in the light not of ) 
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From the Leisure Hour. 


THE EMPEROR MONK.* 


On the 28th of September, in the year 1556, | 
the old Spanish seaport of Laredo was a scene of| 
unexpected excitement, as a fleet of fifty-six sail of 
vessels cast anchor in its roadstead. If we enter 
the Espirito Sancto—a ship of five hundred and 
sixty tons—which forms one of the squadron, we 
shall see an old respectable-looking Spanish gen- 
tleman making preparations to leave his cabin, | 
which has been fitted up with a degree of comfort 
unusual in those days; for it is curtained with 
green hangings, and has a swing bed, while the 


as if he had been lodging at a common inn, and 
refused at parting to allow the mortified capitalist 
the honour of kissing his hand. 

A journey slowly prosecuted brought the party 
to Xarandilla, an exquisitely beautiful spot, from 
whose lofty eminence the eye ranged over all that 
was most lovely in Spanish scenery. Here the) 
emperor took up his abode for a while, until the 
neighbouring monastery of Yuste was prepared 
for his reception, A small band of followers, 
similar in some respects to the little company 
| which lingered round Napoleon at St. Helena, at- 
itended Charles. Prominent among these were 
light is admitted through no less than eight glass | Quixada, his chamberlain, poblemen of age 

ate x, d travail have left their marke! family, passionately attached to his royal master, 
windows. Care — 2 aoe so | with William de la Male, a sort of poor scholar,| 
upon the old man’s face, but intelligence g  hig| WhO acted as the emperor’s literary companion. 
from aes — aad decision is stamped ere Borja, the celebrated Jesuit, accompanied Charles | 
eetares. Whee he lands at Laredo, great ee his confessor, He had pretended, on receiving 
io quiguamy paite “ } cers — “sh | the appointment, to have some qualms about the 
and fifty domestics wait upon him, and the Spanis | responsibility of the office, but was assured by 
bishop of Salamanca does, with all oe the | Charles that he might make himself easy on that| 
honours of the place. Not to keep the a point, as, before he left Flanders, five doctors of | 
suspense, we may mention, without farther intro- | 


: ; oe |divinity had been engaged for a whole year in 
duction, that this old man is Charles V., the Na-| y “5 y 


; : .-"\cleansing his conscience. The last of the ex- 
poleon Bonaparte of his day, who afier troubling | tS. 


: : “A ‘ =| monarch’s attendants whom we shall name, was 
Europe with his ambition, and clutching some 


half-dozen sceptres within his greedy grasp ig Di Matheoso, the emperor’s physician. He seems| 

salf-doze 2S s greedy grasp, 1s), eK ; ; ta i 
! ; o have lived in a continual state of warfare with 
now aweary of the world, and on his way to spend | Charles’s | caida 3 eal . lexed 
the evening of his life in a monastery, having re- Se eee ee 
seniadh Sih ahmeis sin Site ane © "~ |too, at times, by the interloping of a quack doc-| 
o ; 3 5 mn. . . ; : . . - 
ae “a 7 ante h SB hatee dabiil ee |tor in the neighbourhood, who ingratiated himself 
arles, it appears, ha ‘ ish a de-|_-. ». : . ¢ A eer 
sign of retiring from public lite, in order to il cent adic come ges apn rare ae ” 

- -* . . . i . 
9 a ¢ o -1Ve i a g e | . . 
te - = oa “a. eee ee a | A few months having rolled away, and the 
> eternal world, > confide s . . . , 

po - h aa aa hon te 5660 de omit ad monastery being ready tor his reception, Charles 

2ST » ) y € | 2 ~ r . . ~ 
ae bed . pa “a ened aaa ; sanatiast a passed over to it from Xarandilla, and calling for| 
ooze , and was whispe nongst the loun-|/) oe See Spee ei sal 
gers in his palace. Although the morning of ee = ee ery squad _ Pee 
5 5 a brother of the order of the monks of St. Jerome} 


: : 

rle er as 2mpe ad been gilde ; 

os ner "yp Na ang tc “? fl gilded | onan autograph which was carefully preserved | 

— os attended its afte © hte: : 

Ti ae te ye - i : ok aan i - 4 whiel juntil destroyed by the French soldiers during the| 
= a » > c a . . 
is health became Oroken, an 2 peninsular war, A grand service attended the| 


had ate eas a the charger a8 | enrolment of the new triar. All the monks kissed 
ee eat ae ee a ee ee majesty’s hands; the altar was brilliantly 


to break the seal of a letter. His later schemes | lighted up with tapers, and Charles at last found 
of conquest, too, had ended in nothing but disap-| i inself in a spot where he might indulge his su-| 
pointment ; so that with Solomon of old he was | perstilious tastes to the very utmost. A chamber| 
ready to say, “All is vanity and vexation Of had been constructed for him, out of which he 
spirit.” Calling, accordingly, his court together | ould jook into the chapel as he lay in bed, and) 
at Brussels, he publicly resigned his empire to his | coe high mass performed, while out of doors every- 


Wi ~? . eee a : 
ee ae naan ne |\thing had been done to make the retirement 
and, taking shipping, he had landed, as we have| A fountain cooled the air; orange 


; . |agreeable, 
ine | & aa 

seen, at Laredo, being thus far on his way to his| trees diffused their fragrance, and the eye wan- 

\dered over a district of surpassing loveliness, 


abode at the Convent of Yuste. 

See old ar on reg. a a | Nor were the luxuries of life forgotten, Charles, 
et Oe ee ee oo ee 2 ea aed paintings, had brought some ol 
and a traig offdomestics, the neighbouring towns | Titian’s masterpieces with him, as well as a tole-| 

. : 5 i sas F > °| 
oe a to do oe 7 him aoe thal rain |rable supply of books, and a decent complement 
2 ibly Seaniat fi te : ; "Taare aa ro oe |of rich plate and jewels, Altogether his majesty | 
pail: Ce os ae ‘eed pay Panes ¥ had a very comfortable residence of it; and had| 
a ti a ae _ hong ri. rm df = os il ithere only been less of superstition in his form of | 
ravelling. one part of his road five alguazils| . eae a ad 
or constables, with Sul staves, formed his atten- mg m resetaaraesertetee shtetc aig ¥ 
dants, making the little party, as Charles's cham- | ‘cna on @ waesetd beeen whee i clude tam 
berlain complained, look very much like a trOOP | quilly a his time in preparation for the great 

. . e . : « pres 

é 2rison. arie weve : : . : 
llr ingens a zoe = yowever | change which awaited him.* But superstition— 
a ay. ig ’ . = — > : 
complacency the idea that he was now a private Sofie cab aa aeinaien ne 
9 as a! ’ ; 
1 > © , . . F; Z y — e . 
eaeran wy hd cat the caren of Kner "Qua af Chars mnt pleasing oztptons wa 
~ | » 2 ry : av 2S, » > 
hospitably entertained by a rich money-broker jthe geen... ghee ncneghenagh goats heen Os 
y 7 >} had several, including an old cat, and a parrot 


who, : ; ie rovi t ; 
ho, ae other luxuries, provided for the | endowed with wondertul power of speech ; some 
emperor’s use a chafing dish of gold filled with the 


finest cinnamon of Ceylon—a piece of wealthy 
ostentation which displeased Charles so much, | 
that he insisted on paying for his entertainment 











* It is Dr. Chalmers, we believe, who states, that 
when @ man passes sixty, the ten years remaining to 
complete the threescore and ten of the Psalmist should 
be spent as the sabbath of life—not of course by going 
* The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V., by |into anything like conventual existence—but by retiring 
William Stirling. An admirable volume, well worthy | from the bustle and strife that sit well upon manhood, 
of being added to all libraries. * and devoting the time to quieter walks of usefulness. 





XUM 


birds also were his favourite companions. The 
story indeed is told of him in his early youth, 
that when, in one of his campaigns, a swallow 
had built a nest for her young on the top of his 
tent, he ordered the latter, on the encampment 
being broken up, to be left undisturbed. Music 
too, formed his favourite pasjime, and so correct 
was the old emperor’s ear, that if a monk in the 
choir sung out of tune, he was pretty sure to get 
some sharp rebuke from his majesty. On the 
whole, however, Charles lived on excellent terms 
with the monks, being condescending and affable 
in his manners, and dismissing almost entirely the 
pomp that usually surrounds crowned heads; 


still, it must be acknowledged, he displayed, for 


a friar, a most unmortified appetite for good eat- 
ing. Rich dishes and iced beer he would have, 
whether the doctor protested against them or not, 
The weekly courier was ordered to change his 
route that he might bring eels and fine fish ; par. 
tridges were ordered from a choice neighbour- 


| hood, while sausages of a particular odour were 


specially provided, 


(Conclusion next week.) 





Criminals Sent to the United States—An ex- 
tract of a letter from London says:—* A piece of 


| news, that may not be pleasing to Americans, is 


this: twenty-six reformed criminals have been 
sent to the United States this week as free emi- 
grants by the London Reformatory Institute. On 
Thursday there was a leave-taking. Speeches 
were made, and Lord Shafiesbury shook hands 
with each of the emigrants,” 


ae 


THE COW-FISH. 


One day the fishermen brought us in a fine 
* peixe boi,” or cow-fish, a species of Manatus, 
which inhabits the Amazon, and is particularly 
abundant in the lakes in this part of the river, 
It was a female, about six feet long, and near five 
ia circumference in the thickest part. The body 
is perfectly smooth, and -without any projections 
or inequalities, gradually changing into a hori- 
zontal semi-circular flat tail, with no appearance 
whatever of hind limbs. There is no distinct 
neck; the head is not very large, and is ter- 
minated by a large mouth and fleshy lips, some- 
what resembling those of a cow. There are stiff 
bristles on the lips, and a few distantly scattered 
hairs over the body. Behind the head are two 
powerful oval fins, and just beneath them are the 
breasts, from which, pressure being applied, flows 
a stream of beautiful white milk. The ears are 
minute holes, and the eyes very small. The 
colour is a dusky lead, with some large pinkish 
white marbled blotches on the belly. The skin 
is about an inch thick on the back, anda quarter 
of an inch on the belly. Beneath the skin is a 
layer of fat of a greater or less thickness, gene- 
rally about an inch, which is boiled down to make 
an oil used for light and for cooking. The intes- 
tines are very voluminous, the heart about the 
size of a sheep’s, and the lungs about two feet 
long, and six or seven inches wide, very cellular 
|and spongy, and can be blown out like a bladder. 
| ‘he skull is large and solid, with no front teeth ; 
|the vertebrae extend to the very tip of the tail, but 
|show no rudiments of posterior limbs; the fore 
| limbs, on the contrary, are very highly developed, 
ithe bones exactly corresponding to those of the 
|human arm, having even the five fingers, with 
every joint distinct, yet enclosed in a stiff, inflexi- 
| ble skin, where not a joint can have any motion. 

The cow-fish feeds on grass at the borders of 
the rivers and lakes, and swims quickly with the 
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tail and paddles ; and though the external organs|is builded as a city that is compact together: WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

of sight and hearing are so imperfect, these senses| whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord| The Summer session of the school will commence on 
are said by the hunters to be remarkably acute, | unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks unto Somme, aoe of eee next. The pupils 
and to render necessary all their caution and skill|the name of the Lord: for there are set thrones) omens wl ha he eine ' ae aasaeaal 
to capture the animals, They bring forth one, or| of judgment, the thrones of the house of David.” |haggage to the school, on the arrival of the morning 
rarely two, young ones, which they clasp in their and afternoon cars, on Second-day, the Ist, and Third- 
arms or paddles while giving suck, They are 


ITEMS OF NEWS day, the 2d of Fifth month. The cars leave the depot, 
harpooned, or caught in a strong net, at the nar- as ‘ . south side of Market street above Eighteenth street, 
row entrance of a lake or stream, and are killed 


By the arrival of the Europa steamship, we have Liv- | (formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at 74 o’clock, a. ., 
by driving a wooden plug with a mallet up their 


erpool dates to the 24th ult. and 4 o'clock, p. wm. The agent of the school will be at 
’ ENGLAND.—A still further depression in flour, grain | the railroad depot on Second and Third-day afternoons, 
nostrils. Each yields from five to twenty-five and cotton. A photographer is to be sent with the|and will furnish pupils with tickets, and accompany 
gallons of oil. The flesh is very good, being|army to take pictures of places. Great preparations | them to West Chester. Those who go by the morning 
something between beef and pork, and this one everywhere making for war, but little action of moment | train will be furnished with tickets by a person in at- 
Seidel ims: elt covesed entails. wad woe 00 had taken place with the contending armies. The funds|tendance. To those who procure tickets as directed, 
’ >| have generally fallen throughout Europe. the fare from Philadelphia to the school, including bag- 

agreeable change from our fish diet—Wadlace’s| UNITED STATES.—Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Phila- | gage, will be one dollar, which will be charged to the 
Travels on the Amazon. delphia last week, 199; of all diseases of the lungs, 41.|scholar at the school. All baggage should be distinct- 
New York.—Deaths in the city last week, 508. At|ly marked West-town, and with the name of the owner, 


ae enn wh Cp ean sae ; — | Lyons, last week, there was a fall of snow about 18} and should be sent directly to the railroad depot. Ap- 
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inches deep. plications for admission must be made to Joseph Snow- 
| Virginia.—Douglas, the woman imprisoned at Nor-| don, Superintendent at the school, or Joseph Scatter- 
FOURTH MONTH 15, 1854. 


| folk, for teaching coloured children, has been released | good, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
from confinement. The West-town office is at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 
Texas.—The Indians continue their plundering expe- | Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils left 
We have received several communications re.| ditions. ; before 12 o’clock on Seventh-days, will be forwarded. 
; : ; ; California.—In San Francisco trade is depressed. | All letters for the pupils and others at the school, should 
lative to the holding of the Yearly Meeting which| phere have been heavy failures announced, and times | be sent by mail, directed to West-town Boarding-School, 
will convene in this city next week; and as the} jre represented as very gloomy for merchants. The| West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. Postage should be 
space in our present number will not admit of the/ last accounts from Col. Fremont and his party of ex-| pre-paid, and packages should be distinctly marked and 
publication of all of them, and they would not be Plorers, represent them to have been in a starving con-| C enae 2 oan cama — yd uae - 
appropriate after the meeting is concluded, we| dition, some had perished from the cold and insufficient | be liable to be lost by handling. ne stage will leave 


a aed will he onttelied food. West Chester during the Summer session, for the school, 
trust the writers of those omitted will be satishe Utah.—Governor Brigham and council have adopted | on Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of 
with our thus briefly alluding to their general] a new alphabet of thirty-eight letters. the afternoon cars from the city, and from the school to 
tenor. | Oregon.—The crater of Mount St. Helens is manifest- West Chester on the same days, to meet the afternoon 
It is of great importance to keep steadily in| ing unusual activity. Many reports of the discovery of | cars to Philadelphia. 
view the min object for which the church is thus| gold mines throughout the territory. 
convened, aud the qualification which the living — 
members must receive in order to effect that ob- RECEIPTS. 
ject. The former is, that it may become ac-| Received from Dr. Isaac Huestis, 0., $4, vols. 26 and 4 
i ‘j iti its i 27; from Isaac Price, Pa., $2, vol. 27; from C. Bracken 

quainted with the true condition of its subordinate | T; saac | » Pa., $2, vol. 27 5 | ; aie . 
branches; whether they are manifesting the life | agent, O., for W In. Hall, $2, vol. 27 ; from David Hes- FRIENDS HORS ES. ; ; 
adh lumens albal appertain to every part of the ton, Jr., Pa., $6, vols. 26, 27, and 28; from Thomas Be-} The horses of Friends from other places coming to this 

5 4 which h Surth i faithe| dell, and Wm. P. Bedell, N. Y., $2 each, vol. 27 ; from | city on the service of Society, who pat up within the limits 
true church, and which are shown forth 1n a laita-/| Joshua Maule, agent, O., for Elisha Sidwell, $2, to 27,| of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, will be accom- 
ful maintenance of the doctrines and testimonies | vol. 28 ; from Geo. Foster, N. Y., $2, vol. 26. modated at the stable of William H. McCrea, entrance 
of Truth, and the support of the discipline ina from Third street above Market; and at that of James 
Christian spirit, so that the members are encour- Douglas, in Sixth street below Arch. 
aged and stimulated to adorn the profession they oatimenemments have han. mate st te woul ees 

> : see ¢ > res > = e . e ° ‘ 4 * 2 r vi 
make, by lives of godliness ; and where weakness} of Friends in America, will be held at the committee- | Jersey. Friends of the Northern District have made ar- 
and deficiencies appear, to see and to apply the] room, Arch street, on Seventh-day evening, Fourth |rangements with James Ash, in Callowhill street above 
means most likely to be blessed ‘or their removal, | month 15th, 1854, at 8 o’clock. se Fifth, on the south side. Friends of the Southern Dis- 
and for the building up of the waste places. ‘The Friends generally, of both sexes, are invited to attend. | triet—with Edward Trimmer, in Prune street near 
latter is nothing less than the divine anointing Joun Carrer, Secretary. | Sixth. Friends of the Western District,—with Offley 
: : ; — Hopper, Cherry street above Twelfth. 

with which the Holy Head condescends to favour 
those, who, having bowed their necks to his bless- PIETY PROMOTED. — —___== — 
ed yoke and cross, are in measure prepared to) This work is — — - will - ready for deli- n aa the ae i ae fie near pos 
: — srning ordering of his| ety after next week. Subscribers can then obtain their | Dury, Warren county, N. 7., JOEN STEVENSON, an esteem- 
ae Ww - process age biddine ed copies by applying to William Evans, No. 134 S. Front|ed member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting 
ousehold, an 3 g B 

















The fare for each passenger to 
and from West Chester by the stage, will be 25 cents. 
When special conveyances at other times are provided 
at the school, an extra charge will be made. 


West-town, Third mo., 1854. 
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: |strect above Dock street. Beside the eleven parts of|0f Friends. He endeavoured to live uprightly ; he died 
strength that He gives. 


; | Piety Promoted, heretofore published, this edition con- 
If these two cardinal points are not lost sight tains a new Introduction, and an Appendix embracing 


of, and each one, however they may feel that he | 2umerous narratives compiled from the Memorials pub- 
or she is little prepared for religious service is| lished under the direction of the Yearly Meeting of Phi- 

a he 4 = stretch § rth » hand unbid |ladelphia, and other sources; making together about 
on the waltc no o stretc 0 c i . 5 2 





| 180 pages of additional matter. The work is for sale 
den, or to obstruct in any way the concern and | at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. Price, three | 
labour which may rightly devolve upon the seit | daltons for a single copy, or seven copies for eighteen | 
ing, there can be no doubt that all jarring or con-| dollars. It is in four volumes, making together 1824 | 
fusion will be avoided; and notwithstanding the | P*8°- 
sense of weakness and insufficiency that may | 
abound, a harmonious travail for the honour and INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 
promotion of Truth will be felt, the stakes of the| Wanted, a well qualified Friend and his wife to reside | 
tabernacle will be strengthened, and the honest Pvc wire pret ie CE ut - pm 

. : . ‘ : longing 2 € ee adelphia Yearly Meet- | 
upright members will ane SP their respective | ing ; and other domestic concerns of the rt Aino, 
places of abode with their hearts cheered, and} q suitable Friend to teach the school. 
their faith strengthened that the Lord will speed-| Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No 
ily turn again the captivity of Zion, and deliver |377 South Second street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 
his poor and needy from him that spoileth them. | Arch street. 

All among us who are really desirous for the| a area 
prosperity of the Society, and the religious growth| : A Female Teacher is wanted as an Assistant in the | 
and establishment of its individual members, must a ane eae Boys. i ee ie 
long for the return of the day when the language| south Twelfth street: William 1 ‘Saeisae he ent 
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may, in one sense, be applicable to all our annual} street ; or John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street. 
assemblies, as it was in days gone by, “ Jerusalem| 





without remorse. ~— 

——, at Easton, Maryland, on the 31st ult., Epita, 
relict of Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, in the 63rd year of her 
age. This dear Friend, with a meek and quiet spirit, 
was concerned to maintain the doctrines and testimonies 
of our religious Society through much privation’ and 
trial. Her heart and house were open to receive her 


friends. It had been her practice, since their meeting, 


has been discontinued, to have her children, both mar- 
ried and single, collected together at her house, on First- 
day morning, and spend some time in reading the Holy 
Scriptures and in silent retirement before the Lord. 


——, Fourth month Ist, 1854, at his residence, in 
East Goshen, Chester county, Pa., James Tuomas, in his 
47th year; an esteemed member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend endured an illness of many 


| weeks duration, with much calmness and Christian re- 


signation, saying, he desired to leave the termination 
of his sickness in the Lord’s hands. He peacefully de- 
parted, trusting for acceptance through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom he had endeavoured to serve while in 
health, and whose arm of support he was enabled to 
lean upon in the passage through the valley of the sha- 
dow of death. 
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